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SUMMARY 


T  TNTIL  a  few  years  ago  practi- 
cally  all  beans  purchased  by 
buyers  at  centers  of  distribution 
were  in  carlots  of  a  single  variety. 
Increasingly,  however,  buyers  are 
purchasing  relatively  small  quan- 
tities and  trying  to  obtain  these 
supplies  at  a  single  source.  Thus, 
it  has  been  more  and  more  necessary 
for  cooperatives  to  make  mixed-car 
and  assorted-car  shipments  as  well 
as  to  handle  a  complete  line  of 
beans. 

Cooperatives  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain  States  sought  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  at  the  markets 
by  forming  a  cooperative  joint  sales 
agency  which  they  would  own,  oper- 
ate and  control.  The  joint  sales 
agency,  Western  States  Bean  Co- 
operative, was  organized  in  July 
1947  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

Under  the  plan  of  operation 
agreed  upon,  the  joint  sales  agency 
conducts  all  negotiations  with  pros- 
pective buyers  regarding  sales, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  sales 
departments  previously  maintained 
by  the  six  member  coopera- 
tives. When  sales  are  consum- 
mated, Western  States  does  the 
billing  and  makes  collections;  it 
maintains  stocks  of  beans  handled 
by  its  member  cooperatives  as  well 
as  limited  supplies  of  other  varieties 
at  Denver  for  mixed-car  and  as- 
sorted-car shipments;  and  it  carries 
stocks  of  the  several  varieties  of 
beans  at  several  of  the  important 


centers  of  distribution  for  prompt 
filling  of  buyers'  orders. 

An  early  development  in  the  pro- 
gram was  the  decision  of  the  cooper- 
ative's board  to  sell  beans  in  con- 
sumer packages.  This  phase  of  the 
business  has  been  limited  thus  far, 
representing  only  about  1  percent 
of  total  sales.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  greatly  expand  it,  and  a 
fully  automatic  packaging  machine 
has  been  installed  at  the  coopera- 
tive's recently  acquired  warehouse 
at  Denver. 

The  joint  sales  agency  has  been 
in  operation  for  7  years,  and  its 
volume  has  grown  to  about  700,000 
bags  annually.  It  has  performed 
an  increasingly  valuable  service  for 
its  member  cooperatives  and  it  has 
operated  economically.  Its  finan- 
cial structure  is  sound  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  trade  are  excellent. 

As  the  market  situation  has 
become  more  complex,  the  dry 
bean  cooperatives'  nationwide  need 
for  a  national  sales  agency  has  in- 
creased. Furthermore,  the  success- 
ful operation  of  Western  States  as 
a  regional  has  encouraged  the  co- 
operatives to  believe  a  national 
sales  agency  can  be  similarly  suc- 
cessful. The  National  Federation 
of  Bean  and  Pea  Marketing  Asso- 
ciations was  formally  organized  in 
1953.  It  is  planned  to  inaugurate 
the  National's  program  at  certain 
selected  markets  at  the  outset,  and 
to  expand  as  seems  necessary  and 
desirable. 
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Western  States  Bean  Cooperative 
— A  Joint  Sales  Agency 

by  Henry  M.  Bain 
Special  Crops  Branch,  Marketing  Division 


SIX  dry  bean  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Montana  own 
and  control  Western  States  Bean 
Cooperative,  Denver,  Colo.,  as  a 
joint  sales  agency.  In  turn  the  as- 
sociations are  owned  and  controlled 
by  some  6,000  producers  of  Pinto 
and  Great  Northern  beans  in  those 
states.  Some  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations handle  agricultural  prod- 
ucts other  than  beans,  and  all  of 
them  handle  farm  supplies  such  as 
fertilizer  and  petroleum  products. 

Organized  in  July,  1947,  Western 
States  began  operations  with  that 
year's  bean  crop.  The  cooperative 
marketing  associations  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  organization  of 
Western  States  and  became  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
are:  The  Farmers'  Grain  and  Bean 
Association,  Denver,  Colo.;  Bean 
Growers'  Warehouse  Association, 
Inc.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Big  Horn 
Cooperative  Marketing  Association, 
Basin,  Wyo.;  Wyoming  Pure  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  Worland,  Wyo.;  and 
the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  Billings,  Mont.  The 
Mini-Cassia  Marketing  Coopera- 
tive, Rupert,  Idaho,  became  a 
member  in  1948. 

Previously  each  of  the  member 
associations  had  employed  a  sales 
staff  and  conducted  its  marketing 


operations  without  any  relation  to 
sales  and  distribution  programs  of 
the  others. 

This  resulted  in  considerable  con- 
fusion because  the  cooperatives  fre- 
quently found  themselves  compet- 
ing with  each  other  in  efforts  to 
make  sales.  Not  only  did  the  in- 
dividual, uncoordinated  sales  activ- 
ities contribute  to  unsatisfactory 
cooperative  relations  at  the  mar- 
kets, but  it  also  confused  wholesale 
grocers,  brokers  and  distribution 
agencies.  Furthermore,  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  marketing 
services  of  the  independent  coopera- 
tives represented  a  sizeable  outlay, 
some  of  which  could  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  through  an  efficient  joint 
sales  program. 

Many  outside  the  cooperatives 
involved  dry  bean  buyers  and 
others  at  the  markets  suggested 
that  if  cooperatives  operated  their 
own  joint  sales  agency,  it  would 
contribute  materially  to  greater 
stability  in  market  conditions  and 
prove  helpful  to  the  trade. 

These  views  were  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  a  survey  1  in  the  fall 
of  1948  by  the  Cooperative  Re- 


1  Bain.  H.  M.  Brokers'  Comments 
and  Opinions  with  Reference  to 
Marketing  Dry  Beans  and  Dry  Peas. 
U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Spec.  Rpt. 
208.    19  pp.  1950  (Mimeographed). 
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search  and  Service  Division  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  now  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  The 
study  sought  the  comments  and 
opinions  of  dry  bean  brokers 
throughout  the  country  regarding 
the  advantages  in  having  available 
at  a  single  source,  such  as  a  coopera- 
tive joint  sales  agency,  supplies  of 
the  several  varieties  of  beans  usually 
sold  at  their  markets. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  replies 
favored  the  idea  and  many  referred 
to  specific  advantages  to  brokers. 
Replies  from  widely  scattered  mar- 
kets, for  example,  stated  that  a 
more  stable  market  and  an  even 


flow  of  shipments  into  the  market 
throughout  the  year  were  among 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan. 
Some  of  the  brokers  declared  that 
it  would  enable  them  to  give  cus- 
tomers better  service,  reduce  cost 
of  delivery  and  increase  sales. 
Others  were  of  the  opinion  it  would 
permit  reduction  in  inventory,  fa- 
cilitate quicker  turnover  and  enable 
brokers  to  build  brand  preference 
for  a  complete  line. 

In  this  generally  favorable  trade 
attitude  the  bean  marketing  coop- 
eratives' joint  sales  program  had  its 
inception  and  its  continuing  devel- 
opment. 


Early  Cooperative  Effort 


'"pHE    organization    of  Western 

States  Bean  Cooperative  was 
not  the  first  attempt  on  the  part 
of  dry  bean  marketing  cooperatives 
to  set  up  their  own  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  their 
sales  and  distribution  activities. 

The  National  Bean  Marketing 
Cooperative,  for  example,  was  or- 
ganized in  1930.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  assist  producers  of  dry 
beans  in  more  effectively  directing 
and  controlling  the  marketing  of 
their  beans.  A  statement  issued 
at  the  time  of  its  organization 
declared  that  the  National  Bean 
Marketing  Association: 
"*  *  *  provides  a  medium  for  unity 
of  effort  by  bean  growers,  to  the  end 
that  bean  growing  will  be  placed  on 
a  basis  of  economic  equality  with 
other  industries  *  *  *.  The  Na- 
tional is  endowed  with  broad  powers 
which  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
objects  and  purposes  *  *  *." 

The  National's  program  con- 
templated producer  membership  in 
local  and  regional  cooperatives, 
which  were  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
National. 

The  National  never  functioned  as 
a  marketing  organization,  although 
in  1930  it  did  disseminate  among 
its  members  information  relating  to 


supply,  demand  and  general  market 
conditions.  Some  4  years  later  the 
National  had  gone  out  of  business; 
no  reason  was  given. 

Unquestionably  the  development 
of  a  country-wide  marketing  pro- 
gram of  this  type  requires  time  to 
inform  producers  adequately  re- 
garding the  objectives  of  the  coop- 
erative and  how  its  objectives  are 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Na- 
tional's program  was  developed 
within  a  relatively  brief  period. 
Furthermore,  the  task  of  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  its  several 
participating  cooperatives,  located 
in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country,  presented  serious  market- 
ing and  distribution  problems  as 
well  as  problems  of  relationships 
among  the  cooperatives  themselves. 

Another  effort  to  coordinate  dry 
bean  sales  was  made  in  1930  by 
cooperatives  engaged  in  marketing 
Great  Northerns  in  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Montana.2  The  group 
sought  to  accomplish  their  objective 
through  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  a  commission  firm.  The  con- 
tract provided  that  the  commission 

2  Renne,  R.  R.  The  Economics  of 
Bean  Production  and  Marketing  in 
Montana.  Mont.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 
258.    47  pp.  1932. 
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firm  was  to  handle  the  bean  sales 
for  all  the  cooperatives  which  were 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  and 
that  the  firm  would  not  appear  as  a 
trader  in  the  Great  Northern  ter- 
ritory except  as  a  representative  of 
the  cooperatives.  Through  this  ar- 
rangement the  cooperatives  hoped 
to  eliminate  competition  among 
themselves  and  also  to  remove  an 
independent  bean  marketing  con- 
cern from  competition.  But  this 
joint  marketing  program,  too,  was 
of  limited  duration. 


Interest  Continued 

The  failure  of  the  earlier  efforts 
to  set  up  and  operate  their  own  sales 
agency  did  not  cause  the  coopera- 
tives to  abandon  the  idea  of  such  a 
program.  In  the  Intermountain 
States,  for  example,  the  matter  was 
the  subject  of  numerous  discussions 
in  the  late  Thirties  and  the  early 
Forties.  At  these  conferences  the 
cooperatives  considered  such  ques- 
tions as  the  specific  functions  a  joint 
sales  agency  could  perform,  the 
control  exercised  over  it  by  the 
member  cooperatives,  how  it  should 
be  financed,  and  related  matters. 

One  of  the  important  questions 
considered  by  the  group  pertained 
to  the  quantity  of  beans  each  mem- 
ber cooperative  should  turn  over  to 
the  joint  sales  agency  for  marketing. 
These  associations  had  their  own 
market  outlets  which  they  had  been 
supplying  for  many  years.  The  re- 
lationships had  been  entirely  satis- 
factory and  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  either  they  themselves  or  their 
joint  sales  agency  would  continue 
to  supply  these  outlets.  Further 
more,  it  was  not  known  what  prog- 
ress the  new  organization  would 
make  in  establishing  good  working 
relations,  with  the  trade,  and  how 
rapidly  it  could  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory sales  program. 

These  several  questions  were 
pretty  well  threshed  out  and  deci- 
sions reached  when  World  War  II 


Dry  beans  were  first  sold  regionally  on  a 
trial  basis  through  Farmers'  Grain  and 
Bean  Association,  Denver,  Colo.  Above 
is  one  of  its  plants. 


came.  The  group  then  put  aside 
its  plans,  but  when  the  war  was 
over  they  again  started  working 
toward  their  proposed  program. 

In  1946  the  cooperatives  entered 
into  an  arrangement  which  enabled 
them  to  gain  a  better  idea  about 
the  probable  success  of  a  joint  sales 
operation.  Under  this  arrangement, 
each  of  the  cooperatives  allocated 
a  specified  quantity  of  its  1946  dry 
bean  tonnage  for  sale,  on  an  agency 
basis,  to  one  of  their  group — The 
Farmers'  Grain  and  Bean  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo.  This  associa- 
tion made  a  good  return  on  the 
beans  of  the  other  associations  and 
results  of  the  operation  were  gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

With  this  limited  experience  in 
joint  selling,  the  cooperatives  were 
convinced  that  their  ideas  were 
workable  and  they  agreed  to  for- 
mally organize  their  joint  sales 
agency.  In  the  latter  part  of  1946 
and  the  early  months  of  1947,  they 
settled  upon  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion, the  functions  to  be  performed, 
the  name  of  their  joint  sales  agency 
and  the  location  of  its  headquarters. 
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Joint  Sales  Agency  Organized 


TT7ESTERN  States  Bean  Co- 
operative was  incorporated  in 
July,  1947  under  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  Colorado  3  and 
immediately  began  operation.  By 
the  date  of  incorporation,  member 
cooperatives  had  made  several  im- 
portant decisions  regarding  the  new 
organization  and  its  functions.  For 
example,  they  had  decided  at  the 
preliminary  meetings  that  at  the 
outset  Western  States  would  own 
no  facilities;  that  it  would  engage 
in  sales  activities  exclusively;  that 
each  member  cooperative  would 
allocate  25  percent  of  its  average 
annual  volume  to  the  joint  sales 
agency  for  marketing;  and  that 
additional  quantities  would  be  allo- 
cated as  Western  States  demon- 
strated a  larger  volume  could  be 
handled  efficiently.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  beans  which  were 
not  turned  over  to  Western  States 
for  sale  would  be  sold  by  the  mem- 
ber cooperatives  through  their  own 
outlets  as  in  the  past. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  de- 
clare that  Western  States  shall  be 
operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  member  cooperatives,  and  all 
relations  with  them  are  based  upon 
this  mutual  benefit  concept. 

Western  States  is  a  federated, 
nonstock  type  of  cooperative.  The 
producers  are  members  of  the  6 
local  or  state  dry  bean  marketing 
associations  and  these  constitute 
the  membership  of  the  joint  sales 
agency. 

Who  May  Be  Members 

Any  cooperative  association  of 
dry  bean  producers  within  the 
territory  served  by  Western  States 
may  become  a  member  of  the  joint 
sales  agency  by  (a)  agreeing  to 
patronize  the  cooperative,  (b)  pay- 


3  1935  Colorado  Statutes,  Annotated, 
Chapt.  106,  Art.  2. 


ing  the  membership  fee,  and  (c) 
complying  with  such  other  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  After  an  appli- 
cation has  been  accepted  by  the 
board. of  directors  and  the  member- 
ship fee  of  $100  paid,  the  Secretary 
issues  a  certificate  of  membership 
to  the  applicant.  This  certificate 
is  nontransferrable.  Although  the 
present  member  cooperatives  are 
located  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  nothing  in  the 
bylaws  limits  membership  to  asso- 
ciations in  those  states. 

Functions 

Western  States  has  authority 
under  its  articles  of  incorporation  to 
engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  activ- 
ities, such  as  processing,  canning, 
and  packaging  its  members'  beans; 
manufacturing,  selling  or  supplying 
to  its  members  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  farm  supplies;  performing 
a  public  warehousing  business;  and 
financing  such  activities. 

Thus  far,  its  operations  have  been 
confined  to  marketing  its  members' 
dry  beans  in  bulk — that  is,  in  100- 
pound  bags.  However,  a  small 
portion  of  the  association's  sales 
each  year  is  in  consumer  packages. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  sales  of  this 
type  have  amounted  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  sales.  Under 
contractual  arrangement,  one  of  the 
member  associations  has  been  pack- 
aging a  small  quantity  of  beans  for 
Western  States  each  year  under  the 
trade  name  "OUTWEST".  Con- 
sumer demand  for  dry  beans  in 
packages  continues  to  increase,  and 
the  cooperative  has  broadened  the 
scope  of  its  activities  to  enable  it  to 
meet  this  demand  more  effectively. 

The  selling  function  embraces 
such  activities  as  storing  limited 
quantities  of  beans  at  Denver  to 
facilitate  mixed  car  shipments;  car- 
rying spot  stocks  at  a  few  important 
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markets  in  order  to  more  promptly 
fill  orders;  making  available  to  pros- 
pective purchasers  by  telephone, 
correspondence  and  personal  visits 
the  latest  information  regarding 
beans  the  association  has  for  sale, 
the  price,  and  related  information; 
and  keeping  member  associations 
abreast  of  market  trends  and  con- 


ditions through  daily  telephone  re- 
ports and  frequent  contacts. 

In  1953  the  cooperative  acquired 
the  building  in  Denver  in  which  its 
offices  have  been  located  from  the 
beginning.  It  plans  to  use  the 
building  not  only  for  warehousing 
operations  but  also  for  packaging 
dry  beans. 


Member  Cooperatives 


HpHE  member  associations  are  or- 
ganized under  the  cooperative 
marketing  law  of  the  State  in  which 
they  operate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  and  Sup- 
ply Company  at  Billings,  Mont. 
The  Association  at  Billings  is  a 
branch  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain 
and  Supply  Company  at  Williston, 
N.  D.,  which  is  incorporated  under 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of 
Minnesota. 

Serve  Important  Producing  Area 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lists  13  States  as  the  principal 
source  of  this  country's  commercial 
bean  crop.  However,  six  of  these 
produce  about  90%  of  the  total  crop 
each  year.  Three  of  the  States  in 
which  the  member  associations  op- 


erate Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming—  are  among  the  6  leaders,  and 
each  year  produce  more  than  5 
million  bags  of  beans,  or  a  little  over 
30  percent  of  the  average  United 
States  bean  crop. 

The  States  which  produce  dry 
beans  commercially  tend  to  special- 
ize in  growing  particular  commercial 
classes  or  varieties.  The  principal 
varieties  are  Pintos,  Great  North- 
erns, Pea  Beans,  Small  Whites, 
Red  Kidneys,  Limas,  Small  Reds 
and  Blackeyes. 

The  member  associations  of  West- 
ern States  operate  only  in  the  States 
which  are  large  producers  of  Pintos, 
Great  Northerns  and  Small  Reds. 
Thus  Colorado  produces  over  half 
of  the  Pintos  grown  in  this  country. 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Montana  are 


Idaho  grows  half  U.  S.  production  of  Small  Red  beans  which  are  largely  consumed  in 
South  and  Southwest.  Local  farmers  bring  their  beans  to  such  plants  as  that  of  the 
Bean  Growers  Warehouse  Association,  Hazelton,  Idaho. 


principal  sources  for  Great  North- 
erns, and  Idaho  produces  about 
half  of  the  Small  Reds. 

The  several  varieties  of  beans 
differ  from  each  other  in  size,  shape, 
color  and  flavor  and  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  preferences. 
Roughly,  40  percent  of  the  beans 
grown  in  the  United  States  are 
white  beans;  44  percent  are  colored; 
and  16  percent  are  Limas.  Gen- 
erally, white  beans,  such  as  Great 
Northerns,  are  consumed  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  Northern  States, 
whereas  Pintos  and  most  other  col- 
ored varieties  are  distributed  prin- 
cipally in  the  South  and  Southwest- 
ern part  of  the  country. 

Income  From  Beans 

Although  dry  beans  represent 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  gross 
farm  income  from  all  crops  produced 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  an 
important  source  of  cash  income  to 
farmers  in  the  principal  bean  pro- 
ducing States. 

For  example,  in  three  States 
where  member  associations  of  West- 
ern States  operate,  the  total  farm 
income  in  1953  from  all  farm  crops 
and  from  dry  beans  was  as  follows: 


Farm  income 

Dry 

bean 

State 

All  crops 

Dry  beans 

per- 
cent 

of 
total 

Wyo- 
ming  

Idaho  

Colorado. 

$33,  937.  000 
206.  556,  000 
223,  162,  000 

$6,  064,  000 
16,  835,  000 
12,  415,  000 

17.  83 
8.  15 
5.  55 

In  Montana  where  one  of  West- 
ern States'  members  operates,  the 
income  from  dry  beans  was  only 
$715,000  as  compared  with  $193,- 
625,000  income  from  all  farm  crops. 

Processing  Facilities 

Western  States  member  coopera- 
tives  have   records   of  successful 


Farmers  Union  Grain  and  Supply  Co., 
Billings,  Mont.,  processes  farmers'  beans 
here  and  in  its  Idaho  plant. 


operation  extending  over  a  period 
of  years;  their  boards  of  directors 
are  composed  of  recognized  leaders 
in  farm  cooperation;  and  each  has 
consistently  followed  a  program  of 
building  effective  producer  support. 
They  have  given  increasing  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  processing  and 
making  sure  that  their  beans  are  in 
first-class  condition  before  they  go 
to  the  consumer. 

As  dry  beans  come  from  the 
thresher,  they  usually  contain  pieces 
of  stems  and  pods,  pebbles,  pellets 
of  earth,  as  well  as  cracked,  mis- 
formed  and  discolored  beans.  These 
must  be  removed  before  the  beans 
are  ready  for  the  consumer.  For 
the  most  part,  Western  States' 
member  cooperatives  perform  this 
necessary  processing  job  with  their 
elevators  in  the  producing  areas. 
As  a  part  of  the  processing  opera- 
tion, the  cooperatives  sometimes 
polish  a  given  lot  of  beans  which 
may  have  a  slightly  discolored  ap- 
pearance due  to  weather  conditions. 
This  is  done  with  machinery,  as 
with  practically  every  other  step  in 
bean  processing,  including  auto- 
matically bagging  and  weighing  the 
beans  when  the  processing  is  com- 
pleted. 

Most  of  the  member  associations 
maintain  facilities  at  one  or  more 
locations  in  their  territory  in  addi- 
tion to  the  processing  plants  at  their 
headquarters.  Thus,  the  Farmers' 
Grain  and  Bean  Association  has 
facilities  at  9  locations  in  Colorado; 
the  Bean  Growers'  Warehouse  Asso- 
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ciation  has  plants  at  5  locations  in 
Idaho;  the  Big  Horn  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  has  plants 
at  2  locations  in  Wyoming;  the 
Farmers'  Union  Grain  and  Supply 
Company  and  the  Mini-Cassia  Mar- 
keting Cooperative  both  have  a 
branch  plant  in  Montana  and  Idaho, 
respectively.  The  Wyoming  Pure 
Seed  Growers  has  processing  facili- 
ties only  at  its  headquarters. 

Producers  Deliver  Beans 

Although  some  processors  pick 
up  the  beans  at  the  farm,  Western 
States'  members  require  their  pro- 
ducers to  deliver  beans  either  to  the 


tion  in  good  condition,  either  filled 
with  beans  or  empty. 

Producers  follow  the  practice  of 
delivering  the  major  portion  of  their 
crop  to  the  cooperative  during  the 
harvesting  season.  When  the  beans 
are  received  they  are  put  through  an 
initial  cleaning.  They  are  then 
weighed  and  graded. 

If  the  producer  wishes  to  sell  his 
beans  at  that  time  the  cooperative 
pays  him  a  price  based  upon  the 
f.  o.  b.  price  at  that  particular 
plant  location  for  that  day.  If  he 
desires  to  sell  them  at  a  later  date, 
the  cooperative  stores  them  and 
issues  a  receipt  therefor.  The  re- 
ceipt shows  the  producer's  name  and 


Member  aaociations  not  only  process  farmers'  beans  and  sell  them  through  Western 
States,  but  handle  farm  supplies  as  well.  This  is  the  Wyoming  Pure  Seed  Growers, 
Inc.,  plant  at  Worland,  Wyo. 


main  plant  or  the  branch  nearest  the 
producer.  Where  the  branches  are 
not  equipped  to  process  the  beans 
completely,  they  are  shipped  to  the 
cooperative's  central  plant  for  proc- 
essing. Such  shipments  are  fre- 
quently made  by  rail. 

Generally,  producers  deliver  their 
beans  in  their  own  trucks;  others 
hire  truckers  to  perform  this  service 
for  them.  For  the  most  part,  beans 
are  delivered  loose  in  trucks  just  as 
they  come  from  the  combine, 
although  some  producers  make  de- 
livery in  bags.  If  a  producer  desires 
to  use  bags  these  are  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  cooperative.  Gener- 
ally no  charge  is  made  for  the  bags, 
if  they  are  returned  to  the  associa- 


address  and  also  the  quantity  and 
grade  of  beans  placed  in  storage. 

The  practice  of  storing  the  beans 
as  they  are  delivered  at  harvest  time 
for  sale  at  a  later  date  enables  the 
member  cooperative  to  do  a  more 
efficient  and  complete  processing 
job  and  to  handle  the  beans  in  a 
more  orderly  manner.  Also,  feed- 
ing the  beans  into  trade  channels  as 
required  rather  than  "dumping" 
them  on  the  market,  permits  West- 
ern States  to  do  a  more  effective 
selling  job. 

The  producer  is  not  required  to 
sell  his  beans  through  his  coopera- 
tive, even  though  they  were  de- 
livered to  the  association's  plant  at 
the  time  of  harvest  and  have  been 
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in  storage  there.  However,  before 
a  given  lot  is  released  for  disposition 
elsewhere  the  producer  is  required  to 
pay  the  association  such  handling 
and  storage  costs  and  charges  as 
may  have  accrued. 

Some  associations  perform  com- 
plete processing  service  on  a  custom 


basis  when  desired  by  the  individual 
producers.  In  addition  to  process- 
ing their  producers'  beans  and 
storing  them  pending  sale,  the  mem- 
ber associations  handle  farm  sup- 
plies such  as  feed,  seed,  petroleum 
products,  fertilizers  and  other  farm 
supplies. 


Western  States  Operating  Methods 


General  Sales  Methods 

A  FTER  the  processing  has  been 
completed,  dry  beans  are  then 
ready  for  the  consuming  trade. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Western 
States  begins  its  sales  and  distri- 
bution job  for  its  member  coopera- 
tives. The  system  of  marketing 
dry  beans  is  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  marketing  many  other 
agricultural  products.  It  includes 
wholesale  grocers,  both  independent 
and  chain  store;  canneries;  and 
Governmental  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. Whether  Western  States' 
beans  are  sold  in  100-pound  or 
consumer-sized  bags,  they  are  sold 
under  its  brand  name,  OUTWEST. 
The  member  cooperatives  receive 
the  beans  during  the  three  or  four 
month  period  following  harvest  in 
the  fall,  and  store  them  until  ship- 
ment is  requested  by  Western 
States  as  it  makes  sales  during  the 
year. 

The  principal  methods  of  sale  are 
day-to-day  cash  sales,  consign- 
ments, and  sales  for  future  delivery. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  its 
sales  are  daily  cash  transactions. 
However,  a  substantial  volume  of 
the  cooperatives'  beans  are  sold  on 
consignment.  Since  beans,  like 
many  other  farm  products,  are 
purchased  in  relatively  small  lots, 
Western  States  carries  limited  stock 
of  its  several  varieties  at  some  of 
the  more  important  markets,  in 
order  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  Such  "con- 
signed" stocks  are  carried  in  the 
name  of  Western  States  and  at  its 


expense.  Brokers  in  those  areas 
may  make  sales  against  such  stocks, 
remitting  the  sales  proceeds  to 
Western  States. 

Costs  and  charges  incident  to 
consigned  stocks  represent  consider- 
able cash  outlay.  These  include 
not  only  the  in-and-out  handling 
charges  but  also  storage  charges 
on  stocks  in  the  warehouse.  In 
some  markets,  personal  property 
taxes  are  assessed  against  beans  in 
storage.  Western  States  has  found 
that  because  of  their  availability  to 
buyers,  consigned  stocks  enable  it 
to  sell  substantial  quantities  of 
beans  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
sold.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
costs  and  charges  are  considerable, 
the  cooperative  deems  it  necessary 
to  have  supplies  of  beans  available 
for  quick  delivery  to  the  trade. 

Western  States  sells  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  beans  for  future  de- 


Dry  beans  are  served  on  American  tables 
every  month  of  the  year.  Beans  brought 
by  farmers  for  storage,  after  harvest,  are 
later  shipped  to  purchaser  as  orders  are 
accepted  by  Western  States. 
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livery.  In  those  cases,  however, 
where  buyers  desire  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  for  their  requirements 
for  certain  varieties  at  a  future  date, 
Western  States  accommodates 
them. 

Although  dry  beans  are  fre- 
quently thought  of  as  an  article  of 
winter  diet,  they  are  in  more  or  less 
general  demand  at  the  markets  of 
the  country  every  month  of  the 
year.  Western  States'  sales  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  meet  this 
situation.  It  is  in  daily  contact 
with  brokers,  wholesale  grocers  and 
other  marketing  agencies  not  only 
by  telephone  and  telegraph,  but 
also  by  correspondence. 

An  indication  of  such  monthly 
purchases  of  dry  beans  by  market- 
ing agencies  at  consuming  centers 
was  shown  in  a  study  4  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  former 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  1948.  The  report  showed  the 
monthly  distribution  percentage  of 
the  several  varieties  of  dry  beans 
purchased  by  brokers,  jobbers,  dis- 
tributors, wholesalers  and  canners. 
The  information  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Great  Northerns, 
Pintos  and  Small  Reds  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  Western 
States  because  it  emphasizes  the 
month-to-month  job  confronting 
the  joint  sales  agency  in  the  sale 
of  its  members'  beans.  Such  data 
is  included  here  in  Table  5  in  the 
appendix,  taken  from  Tables  37,  39, 
and  40  in  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  1044.4 

Packaged  Dry  Beans 

The  sale  of  foods  in  packaged 
form  continues  to  increase,  due  to 
convenience  in  handling  and  similar 
consumer  appeals.  Dry  bean  sales 
in  consumer  packages  within  the 

1  Phillips,  Reed  A.,  and  De  Loach,  D.  B. 
Marketing  Edible  Dry  Beans  and 
Peas.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Tech.  Bui. 
1044.  105  pp.  1951.  Based  upon  a 
report  by  Alderson  &  Sessions  under 
contract,  as  authorized  by  the  Agr.  Mar. 
Act  of  1946. 


past  few  years  have  shown  a  partic- 
ularly marked  increase. 

From  1948  to  1953  Western 
States  have  packaged  a  small  quan- 
tity of  its  output  each  year  on  a 
more-or-less  experimental  basis.  The 
packaging  operation  was  performed 
by  the  Farmers'  Grain  and  Bean 
Association  at  an  agreed  cost. 
Western  States  gained  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  this  trial  opera- 
tion which  will  be  helpful  in  future 
operations. 

For  example,  its  limited  experi- 
ence in  the  packaging  field  has  en- 
abled Western  States  to  determine 
just  about  what  it  will  cost  to  do  the 
packaging  job.  Furthermore,  it 
has  learned  that  the  cellophane  bag 
is  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  con- 
tainer, and  that  the  1 -pound  con- 
tainer is  the  size  generally  preferred 
by  its  bean  buyers.  However, 
larger  sizes  are  in  demand  in  some 
markets  and  Western  States  plans 
to  place  some  2-pound  and  5-pound 
packages  in  certain  markets. 

Food  Chains'  Report 

Early  in  1948  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  (now 
the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service) 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains  in 
developing  further  information  on 
the  trend  toward  dry  beans  in  con- 
sumer packages.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  report  '  was  made  several 
years  ago,  it  is  of  particular  current 
interest,  since  the  Association  says 
the  trend  is  not  only  continuing  but 
is  intensified  among  its  members  and 
affiliates.     The  report  said: 

"The  companies  included  in  the 
survey  were  selected  so  as  to  make 
the  sample  cover  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  chain  food  store  sales  of 
these  commodities.  Seven  com- 
panies, large  and  small  were  queried. 


5  Bain,  H.  M.  Brokers  Comments  and 
Opinions  With  Reference  to  Market- 
ing Dry  Beans  and  Peas.  U.  S.  Farm 
Credit  Admin.  Spec.  Rpt.  208.  Feb. 
1950. 
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A  summary  of  their  replies  appears 
below. 

"The  bulk  of  dried  edible  bean 
sales  through  retail  grocery  and 
combination  stores  (chain)  are  now 
made  in  consumer  size  packages. 
Four  food  chain  companies  reported 
that  all  their  sales  of  these  com- 
modities were  in  one  and  two  pound 
packages.  The  other  three  com- 
panies reported  they  sold  75  percent, 
90  percent  and  95  percent  of  their 
dried  beans  in  this  manner. 

"Most  of  the  beans  are  packaged 
by  the  shippers.  The  proportion  so 
packaged  ranges  from  60  to  100 
percent  of  total  bean  sales  of  com- 
panies surveyed  except  for  one 
company  where  90  percent  is  pack- 
aged in  the  stores.  Of  the  six  com- 
panies stating  that  most  of  the 
packaging  is  done  by  the  shippers, 
the  portion  not  packed  by  the  ship- 
per is  packed  in  the  company  ware- 
house. It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  one  company  packaging 
the  beans  in  the  stores  is  a  small 
operator  but  nevertheless  possesses 
warehouse  facilities.  Tabulation  of 
the  data  is  as  follows: 


Com-  In  Company  In  By  Bean 

pany  Warehouse  Stores  Snippers 

No.  1_.  0  0  100 

No.  2__  0  0  100 

No.  3__  40  0  60 

No.  4__  20  0  80 

No.  5-_  10  0  90 

No.  6..  10  0  90 

No.  7__  0  90  10 


"Excepting  one  large  operator 
there  was  agreement  that  cello- 
phane was  the  preferred  type  of 
package.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
'Do  you  find  a  consumer  preference 
for  branded  consumer  packages  of 
dried  beans,'  five  companies  said 
'no'.  Of  the  two  companies  re- 
plying 'yes'  the  one  commented 
'consumers  definitely  prefer  an  at- 
tractive branded  cellophane  pack- 
age regardless  of  the  brand',  and 
the  other  noted  'there  is  always 
in  all  commodities  a  consumer 
preference  for  an  advertised 
brand  *  *  *'." 


Co  riot  Sales 

Whether  Western  States  sales 
are  of  a  single  variety,  assorted 
varieties  or  mixed  cars,  they  are 
made  in  carload  lots.  When  an 
order  is  received  for  a  straight  car 
of  beans — that  is,  a  carload  of  a 
single  variety — Western  States  con- 
tacts the  member  association  best 
able  to  fill  the  order.  It  gives  the 
cooperative  information  regarding 
the  variety  and  quantity  desired, 
the  price  offered  by  the  prospective 
purchaser,  shipping  instructions  and 
other  related  information  that  the 
member-cooperative  will  need  in 
deciding  whether  it  wishes  to  make 
the  sale.  The  member  which  ac- 
cepts the  offer  makes  shipment 
direct  to  the  purchaser.  At  the 
same  time  it  sends  to  Western 
States  the  invoice,  bill-of-lading, 
inspection  certificate  and  related 
documents.  Upon  receipt  of  these 
documents,  Western  States  bills 
the  purchaser  at  the  price  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. The  invoice,  the  bill-of- 
lading  with  draft  attached  and  other 
documents  are  then  sent  to  the 
buyer's  bank  for  payment. 

Assorted   and  Mixed-Car  Sales 

To  meet  more  effectively  the 
trade's  growing  practice  of  making 
purchases  in  relatively  small  lots, 
Western  States  gives  particular  at- 
tention to  the  development  of 
assorted-car  and  mixed-car  busi- 
ness. Assorted  car  shipments  in- 
clude two  or  more  varieties  of  dry 
beans,  whereas  mixed  cars  may  con- 
tain one  or  more  varieties  of  beans 
and  also  dry  peas,  lentils,  and  other 
farm  products. 

Western  States  maintains  the 
stocks  of  the  several  varieties  at 
Denver  for  assorted-car  and  mixed- 
car  sales.  Such  stocks  include  not 
only  Great  Northerns,  Pintos  and 
Small  Reds,  supplied  by  the  mem- 
ber cooperatives,  but  also  such 
other  varieties  demanded  by  its 
customers  as  Standard  and  Baby 
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Automatic  packaging  machines  in  back- 
ground pack  Lima  beans  at  California 
Lima  Bean  Growers  Association,  Oxnard. 
This  cooperative  supplies  Limas  for 
Western  States'  varied  stocks  of  beans. 


Limas,  Pea  Beans,  Red  Kidneys, 
Yelloweyes  and  Dry  Peas.  The 
latter  are  supplied  respectively  by 
the  California  Lima  Bean  Growers 
Association,  Oxnard,  Calif.;  Michi- 
gan Elevator  Exchange,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Market- 
ing Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  Inland  Empire  Pea  Growers' 
Association,  Oakesdale,  Wash. 

The  cooperative  follows  the  same 
practice  in  billing  buyers  in  this 
type  of  shipment  as  it  follows  in 
billing  straight  carloads. 

Payment  By  Buyer 

Just  as  Western  States  does  all 
billing  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
shipment,  so  too  does  it  handle  all 
collections.  The  buyer  has  the 
right  to  inspect  the  beans  in  the 
car  upon  arrival  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  his  specifica- 
tions. If  so,  he  notifies  his  bank 
and  the  draft  is  paid.  In  the  event 
he  concludes  the  beans  are  not  what 
he  ordered,  the  matter  is  subject  to 
negotiation  between  him  and  the 
cooperative. 

In  the  case  of  sales  from  con- 


signed stocks,  the  broker  pays  the 
cooperative  at  the  time  such  beans 
are  withdrawn  from  the  consign- 
ment. 

Whether  payment  is  for  a  straight 
car  of  beans  shipped  from  the  pro- 
ducer area  by  one  of  the  member 
cooperatives,  or  an  assorted  or 
mixed  car  shipped  from  Denver  by 
Western  States,  or  for  consigned 
stocks  maintained  at  one  of  the 
distribution  centers,  considerable 
time  elapses  between  the  date  of 
shipment  and  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tance by  Western  States.  At  the 
outset,  the  member  cooperatives 
provided  the  financing  necessary  for 
this  simply  by  authorizing  Western 
States  to  defer  payment  to  them 
until  it  had  received  payment  from 
the  buyer.  Since  1951,  however, 
Western  States'  increased  capital 
has  enabled  it  to  make  payment  to 
the  member  cooperatives  at  the 
time  sales  are  made. 

Warehouse 

When  it  began  operations  in  1947, 
Western  States  leased  office  space 
and  necessary  storage  accommoda- 
tions in  a  building  owned  by 
Farmers'  Grain  and  Bean  Associa- 
tion, one  of  its  member  coopera- 
tives. The  latter  made  only  a 
small  charge  for  the  office  and  per- 
formed the  usual  services  incident 
to  the  storage,  including  labor,  for 
which  it  made  the  customary  ware- 
housemen's charges.  As  the  as- 
sorted and  mixed-car  business  grew, 
thus  requiring  larger  stocks  at 
Denver  and  packaging  operations 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the 
Board  that  Western  States  should 
buy  its  own  warehouse  building. 

The  Board  decided  in  the  latter 
part  of  1953  to  exercise  its  option  to 
purchase  the  building.  Plans  are 
now  being  perfected  to  thoroughly 
modernize  it,  and  a  wholly  auto- 
matic packaging  machine  has  al- 
ready been  purchased  and  installed 
in  the  building. 
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Transportation 

Dry  beans  are  not  easily  damaged 
by  temperature  conditions  or  by 
handling.  Neither  do  they  require 
the  use  of  refrigerated  or  special 
types  of  cars  as  do  such  farm  prod- 
ucts as  meats,  fruits  or  fresh 
vegetables.  Consequently,  Western 
States  encounters  few  problems 
incident  to  the  physical  handling  of 
its  beans  in  transporting  them  to 
the  various  markets.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  volume  is  shipped  by 
rail,  although  a  substantial  quantity 
moves  by  truck  each  year.  Most  of 
Western  States'  shipments  are  in  car- 
load lots  of  a  single  variety,  shipped 
by  the  member  associations  from 
their  plants. 

Since  the  buyer  pays  the  freight, 
charges  to  the  more  distant  dis- 
tribution centers  represent  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  bean  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  freight  charge  on  a  car- 
load (70,000  pounds  minimum 
weight)  from  Denver  to  Boston 
amounts  to  about  $1,120;  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  $931;  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  $805;  and  to  Ashland,  Ky., 
$903. 


Interior  of  joint  sales  agency  ware- 
house— the  Farmers  Grain  and  Bean  Asso- 
ciation— at  Denver. 


Western  States  gives  close  atten- 
tion to  questions  relating  to  trans- 
portation. The  cooperative  is  thus 
able  to  render  not  only  better  serv- 
ice to  the  trade,  but  perform  a  more 
effective  and  economical  job  for  its 
member  cooperatives.  The  car 
routings,  settlement  of  claims  with 
railroads,  keeping  track  of  the 
movement  of  cars,  and  combining 
less-than-carlot  orders  to  obtain  full 
advantage  of  carlot  rates  are  among 
important  day-to-day  chores  per- 
formed by  the  cooperative's  staff. 

Dry  beans  have  stoppage-in- 
transit  privilege  which  is  extended 
to  most  farm  products  by  railroads. 
Thus,  for  a  small  additional  charge 
over  the  original  rate,  shipments 
originating  with  one  of  the  member 
cooperatives  may  be  stopped  at 
Denver  for  further  bean  processing 
before  they  proceed  to  their  desti- 
nation. Also,  the  cooperative  is 
able  to  make  assorted  and  mixed- 
car  shipments  to  several  buyers  of 
relatively  small  quantities  of  beans 
at  one  or  more  destinations  at  the 
carload  rate. 

Sales  Promotion 

Consumption  of  dry  beans  is  only 
about  8  pounds  per  capita;  it  has 
changed  little  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. Competition  is  very  keen  be- 
tween the  several  varieties  of  beans 
as  well  as  between  all  dry  beans  and 
other  food  products.  This  means 
that  the  cooperative  must  persist  in 
continuous,  aggressive  sales  promo- 
tion programs  to  obtain  its  share  of 
business  at  the  several  markets. 
Supplementing  Western  States'  day- 
to-day  telephone  contacts  with  the 
marketing  agencies,  its  manager 
makes  periodic  trips  to  the  principal 
bean  distribution  centers  to  visit 
not  only  with  current  personnel  of 
market  outlets,  but  with  prospec- 
tive buyers  as  well. 

The  cooperative  issues  a  "Bean 
Bulletin"  each  week,  written  in  an 
informal  style.  The  "Bulletin"  tells 
about  the  varieties  and  prices  of 
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beans  Western  States  has  for  sale. 
It  discusses  supply  and  demand 
conditions,  repoi  ts  important  de- 
velopments in  th?  producing  areas, 
and,  from  time  1  )  time,  gives  brief 
statements  regarding  the  price  sup- 
port program  rel;  ting  to  dry  beans. 
The  "Bulletin"  is  rather  widely  dis- 
tributed among  buyers  and  others 
at  markets.  Western  States  also 
sends  sufficient  copies  to  enable  its 
member  cooperatives  to  distribute 
them  among  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors. 

Another  Western  States  publica- 
tion rather  widely  distributed  is  a 
recipe  booklet  containing  old  and 
new  recipes  for  preparing  and  serv- 
ing beans  in  the  home.  Also,  to 
the  extent  its  limited  funds  permit, 
Western  States  endeavors  to  stim- 
ulate greater  demand  for  its  beans 
by  advertising  in  newspapers  and  on 
the  radio. 

In  its  sales  promotion  efforts, 
Western  States  places  major  em- 
phasis upon  its  brand  name  OUT- 
WEST  to  better  acquaint  the  trade 
with  its  products  and  the  name 
under  which  they  are  sold. 

The  cooperative's  management  is 
striving  continuously  for  wider  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  OUTWEST 
products  and  is  placing  increased 
emphasis  upon  promotional  pro- 
grams. It  is  endeavoring  to  include 
more  extensive  use  of  jobber  tie-ins, 
local  advertising  and  educational 
programs  for  the  housewife  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  more  economi- 
cal dishes,  stressing  food  value  and 
generally  creating  increased  con- 
sumer interest  in  dry  beans. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  BEANS 

MET  WtfGHT  ONE  POUND 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 
WESTERN  STATES  MAN  COOPERATIVE 
DENVER.  C0L0RAOO 

OUTWEST  is  Western  States'  trademark, 
used  not  only  on  Great  Northern  Beans, 
as  shown,  but  on  all  beans.  Promotional 
programs  emphasize  the  brand  name  to 
stimulate  wider  consumer  acceptance. 

To  the  extent  that  such  programs 
are  effective,  Western  States  will  be 
able  not  only  to  lower  its  costs  for 
promotional  activities  but  stimulate 
cooperation  among  dealers  handling 
its  products. 


Management 


"DECAUSE  its  member  coopera- 
tives operate  in  rather  widely 
separated  producing  areas,  Western 
States  necessarily  adopted  a  plan 
of  management  which  would  enable 
the  joint  sales  agency  to  function 
with  efficiency  and  dispatch.  There 


is  a  board  of  directors  of  12  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  made 
up  of  the  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  one 
other  member  of  the  board,  and 
the  manager  who  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Directors 

The  general  supervision,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  affairs  of 
Western  States  are  vested  in  the 
board  of  directors.  The  number  of 
board  members  varies  according  to 
the  membership,  with  each  member 
association  having  two  represent- 
atives on  the  board  as  authorized 
in  the  by-laws.  At  present  there 
are  12  board  members,  two  for  each 
of  the  six  member  associations. 
Thus,  in  the  directing  of  the  associa- 
tion's affairs,  each  member  has  a 
voice  equal  to  that  of  every  other 
member. 

The  by-laws  declare  that  each 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  either 
an  officer,  director,  member,  or  a 
duly  accredited  representative  of 
the  member  association  which  nomi- 
nates him.  At  their  annual  meet- 
ing each  member  association  elects 
two  representatives  as  nominees  for 
membership  on  Western  States' 
board,  and  at  its  annual  meeting, 
following  those  of  the  member 
associations,  Western  States  for- 
mally elects  these  certified  nomi- 
nees to  its  board.  Although  neither 
the  articles  of  incorporation  nor  by- 
laws require  it,  the  representatives 
of  the  member  associations  at  the 
meetings  of  Western  States  are 
identical  with  their  respective  mem- 
bers on  its  board  of  directors. 
Furthermore,  the  manager  of  each 
member  association  invariably  has 
been  chosen  as  one  of  its  two  direc- 
tors on  Western  States'  board.  This 
has  enabled  the  six  associations  to 


reflect  any  policy  decisions  more 
promptly  and  effectively  in  their 
day-to-day  operations. 

The  board  members  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  or  until 
the  election  and  qualification  of 
their  successors.  If  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs during  the  year,  it  may  be 
filled  by  the  remaining  board  mem- 
bers. No  one  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  if  he  is  in  com- 
petition with,  or  is  affiliated  with  a 
concern  that  is  competing  with 
Western  States. 

The  board  meets  quarterly  at  its 
offices  in  Denver.  However,  the 
by-laws  provide  it  may  meet  at 
such  other  time  and  place  as  the 
board  may  determine.  In  recent 
years  it  has  followed  the  practice 
of  holding  one  board  meeting  each 
year  at  the  headquarters  of  one  of 
its  member  associations,  or  at  least 
in  such  member's  operating  terri- 
tory. A  majority  of  the  board  con- 
stitutes a  quorum  at  any  meeting. 

Except  for  Western  States'  offi- 
cials who  receive  regular  salaries,  no 
director  may  receive  compensation 
for  more  than  20  days  in  any  one 
year,  not  including  attendance  at 
directors'  meetings.  The  only  com- 
pensation paid  directors  thus  far 
are  payments  to  cover  costs  and 
expenses  for  attendance  at  board 
meetings. 

Western  States'  board  follows  the 
practice  as  provided  in  its  bylaws 
of  having  a  committee  composed  of 
at  least  2  board  members  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  asso- 
ciation's operations  each  year.  The 


Quarterly  board  meetings  are  sometimes  held  at  one  of  the  member  associations'  head- 
quarters, such  as  the  Minni  Cassia  Marketing  Cooperative,  Rupert,  Idaho. 
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report  is  made  primarily  for  the 
information  of  the  board  and  of  the 
auditor  in  making  his  annual  audit. 
It  contains  detailed  information  re- 
garding stocks,  supplies  and  cash  on 
hand,  together  with  such  other  data 
as  will  enable  the  board  to  obtain  a 
true  picture  of  the  present  status  of 
the  association  and  its  operations. 

Executive  Committee 

Because  of  the  time  and  expense 
involved  in  summoning  board  mem- 
bers to  official  meetings,  Western 
States'  board  follows  the  practice  of 
appointing  an  executive  committee 
from  among  its  members.  The 
executive  committee  exercises  sup- 
ervisory control  over  the  business 
of  the  association  in  the  intervals 
between  board  meetings.  At  pres- 
ent the  executive  committee  con- 
sists of  the  president,  the  vice- 
president  and  one  other  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 


General  Manager 

Under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  board,  the  manager 
conducts  the  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  is  responsible  for  its 
efficient  and  economical  operation. 
He  employs  personnel,  supervises 
and  directs  the  association;  con- 
ducts the  sales  program;  is  respon- 
sible for  building  and  maintaining 
good  relations  with  buyers  at  the 
market  centers;  is  responsible  for 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
funds  of  the  association;  arranges 
for  loans  when  necessary;  keeps 
member  associations  abreast  of  mar- 
ket conditions  and  performs  various 
duties  incident  to  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  association.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent  has  served  as  man- 
ager since  1949,  and  before  that 
he  had  served  for  many  years  as 
manager  of  one  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations. 


Capital  Structure 


Since  the  organizers  planned  to 
sell  the  beans  in  100-pound  bags 
only,  they  believed  that  Western 
States'  capital  requirements  would 
be  quite  limited.  This  would  mean 
they  could  avoid  the  necessity  of 
providing  finances  for  processing, 
packaging,  carrying  stocks  of  beans 
at  distribution  centers,  and  en- 
gaging in  merchandising  activities 
generally. 

The  group  envisioned  the  total 
amount  the  member  cooperative 
should  contribute  toward  operating 
capital  as  being  about  $20,000,  and 
planned  to  borrow  most  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  for  operations 
during  the  heavy  marketing  season. 
Accordingly,  at  one  of  the  early 
meetings,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  each  member 
would  be  required  to  contribute 
$3,000  as  his  share  of  operating 
capital,   such   contribution   to  be 


made  at  the  time  of  acceptance  of 
an  application  for  membership. 
This  plan  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  charter  members  and  the 
one  new  member  who  has  joined 
the  association  since  it  began  oper- 
ations. 

Despite  the  rather  conservative 
initial  view  of  the  group  regarding 
Western  States'  financial  needs, 
they  included  provisions  in  the 
articles  and  bylaws  under  which 
necessary  operating  capital  could 
be  obtained  from  members.  It  is 
fortunate  this  was  done  since  the 
joint  sales  agency  soon  found  it 
needed  additional  funds  not  only 
for  prompt  payment  to  the  member 
cooperatives,  but  for  general  operat- 
ing purposes.  Members  made  ad- 
ditional contributions  toward  West- 
ern States  capital  for  which  they 
received  either  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness or  revolving  fund  certificates. 
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Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

Such  certificates  are  non-maturing 
and  are  issued  to  member  coopera- 
tives to  cover  their  cash  contribu- 
tions, as  and  when  they  jointly 
determine  such  contributions  to  the 
operating  capital  are  necessary  for 
the  effective  operation  of  the  co- 
operative. The  certificates  bear 
such  rates  of  interest  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  determine,  not 
exceeding  4  percent  annually.  It 
has  been  the  board's  policy  to 
authorize  the  maximum  interest 
rate  on  the  certificates  issued  up 
to  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  their  initial  con- 
tribution to  Western  States'  capital, 
for  which  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness were  issued,  the  member  as- 
sociations made  another  and  more 
substantial  contribution  in  1951, 
for  which  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness again  were  issued. 

Revolving  Fund  Certificates 

The  bylaws  state  that  all  net 
margins  at  the  moment  of  their 
receipt  by  the  association  are  re- 
ceived with  the  understanding  that 

The  association's  new  packaging  machine 
is  entirely  automatic.  This  means  sub- 
stantial savings  for  labor  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  sealing  the  packages. 
Light  weight  packages  are  automatically 
rejected. 


they  are  furnished  by  the  patrons 
as  "capital"  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
under  which  the  active  patrons, 
members  and  non-members  alike 
shall  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for 
operating  capital. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the 
association  apportions  the  net  sav- 
ings to  its  members  and  non- 
members  on  a  pro  rata  basis  and 
makes  refund  to  them  either  in 
cash  or  revolving  fund  certificates. 
Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
refund  may  be  paid  in  cash  in  any 
one  year. 

The  revolving  fund  certificates 
are  issued  in  annual  series  and  must 
be  retired  fully  or  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
The  bylaws  provide  that  such 
certificates  shall  not  bear  interest, 
and  further  that  all  debts,  whether 
secured  or  not,  shall  be  entitled  to 
priority  over  all  outstanding  revolv- 
ing fund  certificates,  in  the  event 
of  dissolution  or  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  association. 

More  Capital  Required 

As  the  association's  volume  of 
business  has  increased,  so  have  its 
financial  needs.  At  the  outset 
much  of  the  operating  capital  was 
indirectly  supplied  by  the  member 
cooperatives.  They  shipped  beans 
as  sales  were  made  by  Western 
States  and  waited  for  payment  until 
after  the  buyer  paid  Western  States. 
This  became  an  increasing  burden 
to  the  members. 

Furthermore,  Western  States 
found  it  could  do  a  much  more 
effective  selling  job  by  carrying 
stocks  of  beans  at  some  of  the 
important  centers  of  distribution. 
This  tied  up  a  sizeable  sum  of 
money  through  many  months  of 
the  year.  Then  additional  funds 
were  needed  to  purchase  limited 
quantities  of  beans  outside  the 
member  associations  for  mixed  car 
shipments.  These  needs  plus  the 
additional  funds  required  for  general 
operating  purposes  during  the  peak 
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Like  other  member  cooperatives,  the  Big  Horn  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  Basin, 
Wyo.,  elects  its  manager  as  one  of  two  representatives  at  Western  States,  which  helps 
the  cooperative  reflect  policy  decisions  effectively. 


marketing  season,  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  of  members' 
cash  contributions  to  the  capital 
fund  of  the  association  in  1951. 

Western  States  was  able  also  to 
obtain  in  1951  a  much  larger  line  of 
credit  with  the  Wichita  Bank  for 
Cooperatives.  With  the  increased 
line  of  credit  from  the  bank  supple- 
menting the  greatly  increased  finan- 
cial contributions  of  the  members, 
the  association  is  now  in  a  vastly 
improved  position  to  handle  its 
expanding  volume. 

Membership 

The  bylaws  declare  that  the 
members  of  Western  States  must 
be  cooperative  associations  of  bona 
fide  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  that  they  must  agree  to 
patronize  the  joint-sales  agency. 

The  property  rights  and  interests 
of  each  member  association  are  un- 
equal and  are  determined  in  the 
proportion  that  the  patronage  of 
each  member  bears  to  the  total 
patronage  of  all  members  in  a 
given  year. 

Each  member  association  follows 
the  practice  of  electing  its  manager 
as  one  of  its  representatives  to  the 
membership  of  Western  States,  and 
although  it  is  not  required  in  the 
bylaws,  the  representatives  (mem- 
bers) are  identical  with  the  direc- 
tors. This  has  proved  exceedingly 
helpful  in  coordinating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  member  associations 
with  Western  States.    It  enables 


the  six  associations  to  reflect  any 
policy  decisions  more  promptly  and 
effectively  in  their  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. 

Meetings — Voting 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  held  in  Denver  on  the 
first  Friday  in  August  each  year. 
If  the  board  so  determines  60  days 
in  advance  of  the  regular  date,  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  held  at 
some  other  time  and  place,  such  as 
the  headquarters  city  of  a  member 
cooperative.  There  are  advantages 
in  holding  meetings  at  other  loca- 
tions in  the  territory  served  by  the 
association.  In  this  way  the  mem- 
ber associations  are  able  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  district  where  the 
meeting  is  being  held  and  to  see  at 
first  hand  how  operations  of  the 
various  member  associations  are 
conducted. 

Western  States  may  hold  special 
meetings  at  any  time  or  place,  as 
determined  by  the  board.  The  by- 
laws contain  the  usual  provisions 
with  reference  to  purpose  and  place 
of  such  meetings.  The  cooperative 
has  found  it  easy  to  meet  as  the 
necessity  arose. 

Only  members  may  vote  at  as- 
sociation meetings.  Voting  rights 
are  equal  and  no  member  may  have 
more  than  one  vote.  Proxy  voting 
is  prohibited.  However,  members 
may  vote  by  mail  on  specific  ques- 
tions other  than  on  the  removal  of 
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directors.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  at  meetings 
of  members. 

A  member  association  may  with- 
draw from  Western  States  by  giving 
notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Also,  the  Board  may  termi- 
nate a  membership  if  it  finds  that 
the  member  has  ceased  to  be  eligible 
or  is  not  observing  his  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  member. 

In  either  case,  the  by-laws  state 
that  the  board  of  directors  shall 
equitably  appraise  the  property 
rights  and  interests  of  such  member 
and  shall  conclusively  determine 
the  amount  of  money  which  West- 
ern States  shall  pay  to  the  member 
within  one  year  in  settlement  of  the 
account.  It  is  provided  further 
that  such  settlement  shall  in  no  way 
impair  the  obligations  or  liabilities 
of  Western  States  or  the  member 


cooperative  under  any  contract 
between  them. 


Business  With  Non-members 

The  association  is  authorized  to 
do  business  with  non-members,  but 
the  volume  of  non-member  business 
may  not  exceed  that  done  with 
members  in  any  year.  Non-mem- 
bers share  in  any  savings  affected 
by  the  association  exactly  the  same 
as  members.  In  actual  practice, 
Western  States  handles  non-mem- 
ber beans  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  round  out  mixed-car  ship- 
ments and  to  make  available  to  its 
customers  varieties  not  produced 
by  growers  affiliated  with  the  mem- 
ber cooperatives.  At  present,  non- 
member  business  constitutes  about 
5  percent  of  Western  States'  volume 
each  year. 


National  Federation  of  Bean  and  Pea  Marketing 
Associations 


Even  before  Western  States  was 
organized,  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  bean  marketing  cooperatives  in 
the  Intermountain  states,  along 
with  leaders  in  other  areas,  were 
considering  the  possibility  of  organ- 
izing a  national  bean  and  pea 
marketing  cooperative. 

The  increasing  necessity  for  co- 
operatives having  a  complete  line 
of  the  several  varieties  of  dry  beans, 
the  demand  for  beans  in  consumer 
packages,  and  the  buying  practices 
of  wholesalers  were  important  in 
the  development  of  the  national 
program  just  as  they  were  in  the 
development  of  Western  States  on 
a  regional  basis.  The  success  of  the 
latter  encouraged  the  cooperative 
groups  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  their  national  program, 
although  the  various  steps  have 
been  rather  deliberately  taken. 

Problems  of  competition  among 
the  several  varieties  of  beans,  func- 


tions to  be  performed,  locations  for 
initiating  operations,  financing,  and 
similar  questions  had  to  be  thor- 
oughly considered  in  developing  the 
National  program.  This  was  done 
at  meetings  of  the  groups  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  until  the 
National  Federation  of  Bean  and 
Pea  Marketing  Associations  was 
formed  in  1953  with  headquarters 
to  be  established  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion are  Michigan  Elevator  Ex- 
change, Lansing,  Mich.;  California 
Lima  Bean  Growers  Association, 
Oxnard,  Calif.;  Cooperative  GLF 
Marketing  Service,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  and  Western  States  Bean 
Cooperative,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  National's  objectives  in- 
clude: assistance  to  the  member 
cooperatives  in  coordinating  their 
marketing  policies  and  practices ;  and 
supplying  information  to  member 
cooperatives  on  storing,  transport- 
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ing,  marketing,  and  distributing 
dry  beans  and  peas. 

A  significant  feature  in  the  new 
program  is  the  plan  to  employ  the 
manager  of  Western  States  Bean 
Cooperative  as  the  National's  man- 
ager. This  means  that  the  operat- 
ing policies  and  practices  which 
have  contributed  to  the  successful 
operation  of  Western  States  will  be 
available  also  to  the  National  to 
whatever  extent  the  group  may 
deem  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  individual  cooperatives  in 
the  group  will  continue  to  handle 
sales  in  their  respective  areas  as  in 
the  past.  At  the  outset,  the  Na- 
tional will  supervise  the  operation 
of  its  program  in  the  several  loca- 
tions in  which  it  finally  determines 
to  operate.  Tentatively,  it  plans 
to  carry  out  the  program  in  some 
20  key  markets.  Sales  will  be 
made  through  a  single  marketing 
agency  at  these  markets.  For  the 
most  part,  the  new  cooperative's 
peas  and  beans  will  be  sold  in  pack- 
age form,  although  some  sales  in 
bulk  will  be  made.  To  facilitate 
filling  orders  promptly,  limited 
stocks  of  all  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas  will  be  carried  at  these  selected 
markets. 

The  National  association  has 
acquired  the  brand  name 
CASSEROLE  which  is  already  quite 
favorably  known  in  the  trade. 
Initially,  CASSEROLE  is  to  be  used 
on  beans  in  consumer  packages.  If 
and  when  the  cooperative  exercises 
its  authority  to  engage  in  canning 
operations,  it  also  plans  to  market 
its  canned  beans  and  peas  under  the 
brand  name. 


Each  electric  eye  sorts  75  bushels  of  beans 
an  hour  at  the  Port  Huron  elevator  of  the 
Michigan  Elevator  Exchange,  Lansing. 


Although  the  National  plans  to 
proceed  slowly  in  the  development 
of  the  program,  with  a  small  volume 
handled  jointly,  the  organization 
represents  a  significant  forward 
step  for  its  member  cooperatives. 
They  handle  about  3%  million  bags 
of  beans  and  peas  annually.  A 
better  coordinated  sales  program 
and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
costs  in  marketing  should  mean  not 
only  improved  service  to  the  pro- 
ducers, but  more  effective  relation- 
ships at  the  markets. 

Thus,  a  national  program  has 
been  inaugurated  which  supple- 
ments and  extends  that  of  Western 
States  Bean  Cooperative,  which 
has  itself  made  increasingly  good 
progress  in  its  7  years  of  operation. 
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Appendix 

Dry  Bean  Production 

The  United  States  is  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  dry  bean  production, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Brazil  and  China.  This  country's  bean  crop  amounts  to 
about  14  percent  of  the  world  production  each  year,  and  is  sufficient  to  supply  not 
only  domestic  needs,  but  permits  a  substantial  volume  to  be  exported  each  year. 
During  the  past  8  years,  for  example,  the  average  annual  quantity  of  dry  b«~ans  ex- 
ported was  in  excess  of  2.2  million  bags.  For  the  10  years  ending  with  1953,  the 
United  States'  average  annual  bean  production  was  17.3  million  bags  of  100  pounds 
each. 

Table  1  shows  the  harvested  acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  dry  bean  production  in 
the  United  States  for  the  20-year  period,  1934-53.  The  highest  production  during 
the  most  recent  10-year  period  was  21,379,000  bags  in  1949;  the  lowest,  13,091,000 
bags  in  1945.  During  this  second  half  of  the  20  year  period,  the  average  annual  bean 
production  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  8  percent  over  that  of  the  preceding 
decade.  But  while  the  average  yield  increased  by  23  percent,  the  average  annual 
acreage  declined  by  about  10  percent.  And  in  comparing  the  last  5  years  of  the  20- 
year  period  with  the  first  5  years,  the  increases  in  total  production  and  yield  are  much 
greater — 30  percent  in  production  and  42  percent  in  yield.  The  decline  in  acreage 
is  about  the  same. 


Table  1 . — Harvested  acreage,  yield  and  production  of  dry  beans  in  the  United 

States,  1934-53 


Year 


Acreage 


Yield 


Production 


Thousand 
ba4s  un- 

1 ,000  Acres  Pounds  cleaned 

1934   1,461  780  11,399 

1935     1,865  769  14,335 

1936     1,626  727  11,821 

1937.    1,695  934  15,830 

1938   1,643  956  15,704 

1939.    1,679  896  15,045 

1940   1,903  890  16,945 

1941   2,019  919  18,556 

1942   1,925  986  18,987 

1943   2,362  889  21,002 

1934-43  average.-.    1,817  874  15,962 

1944   1,996  809  16,147 

1945    _»   1,487  880  13,091 

1946   1,622  977  15,840 

1947     1,778  971  17,268 

1948   1,938  1.074  20,816 

1949   1,885  1,134  21,379 

1950-.    1,512  1,117  16,886 

1951     1,408  1,232  17,341 

1952     1,261  1,287  16,235 

1953   1,398  1,296  18,114 

1944-53  average. ..   1,628  1,077  17,311 


Commercial  Classes 

Some  15  commercial  classes  or  varieties  of  dry  beans  are  grown  in 
this  country.  Eight  varieties  usually  account  for  over  90  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.  crop.  These  are  Pea  Beans,  Great  Northerns,  Small  Whites, 
Pintos,  Red  Kidneys,  Small  Reds,  Limas  and  Blackeyes.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  several  varieties  is  shown  in  Table  2  and  the  average 
annual  production  of  the  varieties,  by  states,  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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U.  S.  Distribution 


The  several  varieties  of  dry  beans  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  shape, 
color  and  flavor,  and  appeal  to  different  tastes  and  preferences.  The  more 
common  varieties,  such  as  Pea  Beans  and  Standard  Limas  have  wide 
distribution.  This  is  also  increasingly  true  of  Great  Northerns  and 
Pintos.  Generally,  however,  white  beans  such  as  Great  Northerns,  are 
consumed  more  extensively  in  the  Northern  States,  whereas  Pintos  and 
most  other  colored  varieties  are  distributed  principally  in  the  South  and 
Southwestern  part  of  the  country. 

A  survey  of  the  wholesale  distribution  of  dry  beans1  was  made  in 
1940  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  (then  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration).  Replies  from 
some  1,500  wholesale  grocers  indicated  that  of  the  total  quantity 
of  Pintos  handled  during  that  year,  over  45  percent  were  distributed  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  About  a  fourth  of  their 
combined  volume  of  Great  Northerns  was  distributed  in  the  Central 
Western  States. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  survey  was  made  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
the  distribution  pattern  of  Great  Northerns  and  Pintos  in  the  10  leading 
trading  areas  is  essentially  the  same  today  as  that  shown  by  the  replies 
of  the  wholesale  grocers.  For  example,  in  some  markets  where  consumers 
preferred  a  particular  variety  the  distribution  of  that  variety  frequently 
amounted  to  over  half  of  the  total  bean  distribution  in  that  area.  Thus, 
Great  Northerns  accounted  for  76  percent  of  all  the  beans  reported  for 
the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  trading  area,  and  accounted  for  more  than  half  of 
the  total  reported  for  Wichita,  Kans.  Pintos  claimed  60  percent  of 
all  beans  reported  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  as  well  as  about  43  percent  of  the 
total  reported  for  Dallas,  Tex. 


Great 

Great 

North- 
erns— 
percent 
of  all 

Pintos- 

Trading  area 

North- 
erns 

Trading  area 

Pintos 

percent 
of  all 
beans 

beans 

Nashville   54,  416 

Memphis  ,   36,  996 

Oklahoma  City   26,  747 

Wichita   25,491 

Chicago   25,  155 

St.  Louis   24,  837 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D   24,  725 


38  Dallas   60,  165  43 

43  Galveston   59,  566  40 

28  Oklahoma  City   35,  245  36 

56  Lexington   35,  118  60 

17  Nashville   31,798  23 

28  Knoxville   29,  503  32 

76  Charleston,  W.  Va._  28,  805  29 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  any  city  which  is  an  important  dis- 
tributing center  frequently  serves  an  area  extending  considerably  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  or  county  in  which  it  is  located. 


1  Bain,  H.  M.,  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Dry  Beans  and  Canned  Dry  Beans 
During  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1940.  U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Adm.  Misc.  Rpt.  49.  32 
pp.  1942. 
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Per  Capita  Consumption 

The  civilian  use  of  dry  beans  is  about  where  it  was  a  decade  or  so 
ago;  that  is,  a  little  over  8  pounds  per  capita.  The  highest  per  capita 
disappearance  during  the  past  13  years  was  11.0  pounds  consumed  in 
1942;  the  lowest  was  in  1947  when  only  6.4  pounds  were  used.  Commer- 
cial exports  have  increased  several  fold  since  the  early  40's. 

Table  4  shows  the  distribution  of  dry  beans  by  years  for  civilian  use, 
the  United  States  military,  commercial  exports,  and  for  seed  for  the 
13  years  ending  with  1953. 

Table  4. — Distribution  of  dry  beans  (cleaned)  1941-53  crop  years 


Year 


Civilian 
distribution 


TT  .,  Commercial 
United  .  , 

States       "Ports  and 
shipments  to 
territories 


military1 


Seed 


Total 


Thousand  bags. 

100  pounds  each 

11,  669 

2,  512 

487 

1,  523 

16, 191 

11, 385 

5,  046 

781 

1,  800 

19, 012 

11, 040 

7,  209 

188 

1,  735 

20, 172 

9,  697 

7,  436 

396 

1,  346 

18, 875 

9,  805 

1,  055 

646 

1,  307 

12,  813 

10, 893 

709 

1,  405 

1,  480 

14, 487 

11, 532 

2,  049 

1,  295 

1,  432 

16, 308 

10, 944 

1,  208 

1,  332 

1,  455 

14, 939 

12,  819 

208 

1,  328 

1,  401 

15, 756 

13, 257 

1,  650 

1,  921 

1,  657 

18,  485 

12,  444 

575 

3,  866 

1,  215 

18, 100 

12,  376 

636 

3,  696 

1,  365 

18,  073 

12, 475 

325 

3,  000 

1,  300 

17,  100 

1941. _ 
1942 

1943.  . 

1944.  . 
1945 
1946 
1947. 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  -_ 


1  Include  procurement  for  civilian  feeding  under  military  auspices  as  well  as  exports  by  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    Unpublished  data. 
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